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Smoothiy from HARROW, passing PRESTON ROAD, 
They saw the last green fields and misty sky, 

At NEASDEN watched a workmen's train unload, 
And, with the morning villas sliding by, 

They felt so sure on their electric trip 
That Youth and Progress were in partnership. 

And all that day in murky London Wall 
The thought ofRUISLIP kept him warm inside ... 


John Betjeman 
From: The Metropolitan Railway 1954 


Introduction 

This is a study of a ghost at a feastThe feast is the practice of contextual the¬ 
ology which has often made geographical location central to its idea of 
context. The ghost is suburbia - and the suburban experience of church. 
Whilst the urban and the rural contexts have been singled out for attention 
in reports, study groups, journals and books - both ecclesial and secular - 
suburbia remains strangely invisible. The Church of England never got 
around to completing its trilogy of reports - Faith in the City (1985) and Faith 
in the Countryside (1990) were never followed up with Faith in Suburbia. This 
is a major gap in the literature of contextual theology which has distorted the 
ways in which social and geographical contexts are understood. 

So, when the spotlight of theology and church planning turns to the 
urban or rural setting, it is worth asking who else is present around the 
table; incognito perhaps, but nonetheless subtly shaping the terms of the 
encounter. When we can name the ghost at the feast, we learn a lot about 
the complexity of the relationships among the more visible diners. 

My arguments here are addressed partly to those concerned with strate¬ 
gies for the churches' ministry and mission. But I also offer them as a 
contribution to the development of contextual theology and the way that 
discipline looks at geography, culture and economics.These two potential 
audiences are not really separate. As I will argue, too much contemporary 
strategising about the future of the church is based on an insufficiently rig¬ 
orous engagement with theology. Contextual and practical theologians are 
part of the church and have the opportunity to make a significant differ¬ 
ence to church life when they share their insights and analyses within the 
institution. 

The lack of attention given to suburbia may constitute a tacit acknowl¬ 
edgement that 'context' is instinctively understood to be about 
problematic contexts. Moreover, the absence of a third book in the Faith 
in... series implies that the suburban experience of church is not only 
unproblematic, but normative - the standard against which other contexts 
are judged to be deficient and to which all reasonable Christian structures 
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and relationships ought to aspire. Whilst it is tempting to agree with Oliver 
O'Donovan that all theology is contextual and there is therefore no discrete 
discipline that can go by that name, theologies which claim contextuality 
do so partly as a challenge to approaches that have made falsely universal 
claims on behalf of particular experiences and readings of sources. 
Contextual theology is concerned to recognise all theology as particular, 
and is aware that claims to universality are most frequently made by the 
privileged and those who control the dominant narratives by which soci¬ 
eties, communities and churches live. Not surprisingly, therefore, contextual 
theology concerns itself most with Voices from below': the marginalised 
and silenced. It is but one step - and an easy one for institutions like 
churches to make - to regard some kind of marginalisation as the defining 
characteristic of the only contexts in which it is worth doing theology. 

There are, of course, two possible responses to my initial hypothesis 
about the way suburbia has been ignored. One is to expose the suburbs as 
places with serious problems of their own: and, in fact, it is not difficult to 
do this. Suburbia is far from being a single phenomenon and it would be 
surprising if such a broad concept did not embrace much that was unseen 
and if the processes of social change were not generating suburban areas 
of uncertainty and marginalization. In that sense, suburbia can be seen as a 
fruitful location for the approach to contextual theology which starts with 
geographical location and the problematics of place. 

Perhaps a more profound response is to question whether place, under¬ 
stood as geography, offers a typology for contextual theology which is at all 
helpful. After all, do we not now inhabit a 'postmodern' context in which flu¬ 
idity and networks, rather than fixed locations and spatial relationships, are 
the key to interpreting human identity? This is certainly a perspective 
worth considering. However, here as elsewhere, a renewed consideration of 
the nature of suburbia can be illuminating. For if one of the characteristics 
of suburbia is that it underplays the'givenness'of place, then enacting post¬ 
modernity's suspicion of givenness by eroding the bonds between human 
locations and human relationships entrenches precisely that covert subur¬ 
ban norm that marginalises more given contexts. 

A serious consideration of suburbia as a social and ecdesial phenome¬ 
non can both reinforce the importance of place in contextual theology and 
drive us to develop a richer and more nuanced understanding of how 
places shape people and relationships. Too often absent from contextual 
theologies is an adequate account of power - particularly economic power. 
It is when economic issues are factored into questions of location and rela¬ 
tionship that the dynamics start to reflect real politics - and serious 
theology. This theme has somewhat faded from view in recent decades 
(although a revival may be stirring 1 ). 

First, perhaps, some personal background may be apposite. I was born in 
the South London suburbs. The area was in Kent until I was ten and then 
became Greater London - but it had been essentially suburban in character 


1 See: Brown 2004a; Britton and Sedgwick 2003. 
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since the big housing developments of the 1930s followed the 
electrification of the railway lines radiating from central London. My 
mother still lives there, in the house to which she came on her marriage in 
1949.1 began my ordained ministry in a part of Kent which was essentially 
a dormitory suburb of London; but for almost twenty years subsequently, I 
worked in inner city parishes and UPA projects. Now I work in East Anglia 
which has a strong self-image as rural England, although much is changing. 
As a contextual theologian I note the differences, but find the rural/urban 
dichotomy unhelpful in trying to make sense of the communities in which 
I have lived. If most of my examples here are drawn from the London 
suburbs it is because most of the literature on suburbia draws heavily on 
the history of the capital and its environs, and this coheres with my own 
memories and experience. Firstly, however, we need to examine the urban 
and rural manifestations of contextual theology and ask how they came to 
be such dominant categories. 

The twin categories of urban and rural theology have been with us for 
some time and have generated much literature. It is not surprising, given 
the traumatic social upheavals of the 1980s, that a theological response to 
urban change should have emerged strongly in Britain, nor that this rise of 
urban theology should have shone the spotlight on its rural counterpart. 
But the lack of serious traffic between urban and rural theologies is less eas¬ 
ily explained. One can, perhaps understand the antagonism between New 
Labourite metropolitan elites and those whose rural lifestyles seem threat¬ 
ened by policy-makers who have never got mud on their boots. But it 
would seem odd if that level of mutual incomprehension carried over into 
church and academy unchallenged. The methodological congruencies 
between theologies which start with geographical context and root social 
analysis and theological reflection in the experience of place would lead 
one to expect a much greater degree of common endeavour than has actu¬ 
ally been the case. 

Focusing on suburbia helps to reveal that the urban/rural dichotomy is 
not only misleading, but that the virtual invisibility of suburbia and the 
suburban church has led rural and urban theologians to misread the 
problematics which their branches of contextual theology address. When 
we look more closely at contemporary suburbia, it is to discover a new set 
of contextual questions which can illuminate the urban and the rural 
setting. 

It is helpful to start with the rise to prominence of urban theology in the 
1980s. It is in the historical and ecclesiological background to that period 
that some of the strengths - and weaknesses - of a contextual theology of 
place were forged. 

The novelist and commentator Julian Barnes notes that the year 1979 
was highly significant, marking the first of Margaret Thatcher's election vic¬ 
tories and the rise to power in Iran of militant Islam personified by the 
Ayatollah Khomeini. Barnes's point, however, is that these moments were 
not recognised in their true significance for a long time. Liberal-minded 
people, he says, made the error of seeing Margaret Thatcher as "some kind 
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of political weirdo" out of touch with a country that had oscillated for 
decades between the Labour Right and the Tory Left. He goes on to note 
that their"second miscalculation was the assumption, made until quite late 
in the day, that what she was doing to the country could, and would, even¬ 
tually be undone" (Barnes 1995, p.242-3). It is hard, now, even for those of us 
who were political activists in urban communities at that time, to recall the 
sense of division, distrust and even hatred which began to seep into politi¬ 
cal life at all levels. Through the first Thatcher administration, low opinion 
poll ratings created the illusion that her regime was indeed a passing 
phase. But the landslide victory of 1983, on the wave of military victory in 
the Falklands, destroyed the illusion of an imminent return to business as 
before. For those caught in the spiral of urban decline, unemployment and 
the erosion of welfare, it was a moment of despair. Little wonder that when 
certain inner city areas felt the additional incubus of heavy-handed polic¬ 
ing, the ensuing riots (or'uprisings') were immediately seen to be critical 
events. 

The high public profile which Faith in the City gave to the Urban Priority 
Areas - in terms of both secular media attention and the focussing of 
church resources in ventures like the Church Urban Fund - provoked reac¬ 
tions of many kinds. Among them was a sense that highlighting the urban 
context risked obscuring the significance of the rural. Part of this response 
was sociological and part political. Sociologically, it was (and remains) 
undeniable that parts of rural England contained pockets of intense social 
deprivation and marginalisation which evolved in different ways and with 
different symptoms to the problems of the inner city or outer estate. Faith 
in the City did nothing to deny the reality of rural poverty but risked obscur¬ 
ing it. Politically, there were other agendas in play. The highly polarised 
nature of politics in the 1980s saw the cities identified strongly with the 
Labour Party, electorally and in policy terms, and so the attention, which the 
churches had attracted to inner urban problems was viewed in some quar¬ 
ters as a political act which needed to be negated. A'balancing'focus on the 
rural context offered one route to the depoliticising of the debate, for not 
only was the countryside a more politically ambiguous context, but the fact 
of rural deprivation brought the urban and rural factions in the church 
together, avoiding a battle between the advocates of the marginalised and 
the powerful. 

Thus, Faith in the Countryside (1990) turned out to be far less politically 
conscious or controversial than its urban forebear.lt did a good job of draw¬ 
ing attention to the impact of radical social change on rural areas but drew 
back from confrontation with the economic interests which had driven 
much of that change. It reflected the truth that significant aspects of the 
Church of England's strength lay in its rural parishes. But it had two more 
baleful effects which were probably not consciously willed. 

First, Faith in the Countryside , echoed Faith in the City by calling for 
Church and government to adopt special measures to alleviate the suffer¬ 
ings imposed by economic and social change. It thus perpetuated the idea 
that because certain kinds of location had problems or were overlooked 
they were therefore abnormal. Moreover, the concept of granting special 
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measures undermined the notion that marginalization was an issue which 
touched upon the lives of all citizens. 

Secondly, even-handedness was to be achieved by taking the troubles 
of the rural and urban contexts equally seriously (which implied a degree 
of commensurability that was not plainly apparent). Politically, the urban 
communities (with their sub-text of ethnic diversity) were not allowed to 
claim a monopoly of marginalisation. The predominantly white,'English; 
and 'traditional' rural communities could claim attention too. But this was a 
form of balance achieved at the cost of neglecting those social contexts 
which could not be characterised as problematic. 

Had there been a third volume in the Faith in .... trilogy, I used to think 
that Faith in Suburbia would have but one recommendation:"You lot pay for 
everything"! Now, as power within the church shifts massively toward those 
who give direct funding, the joke seems a little thin.lt remains that serious 
social and ecclesial consideration of suburbia is a major lacuna in church 
polity and contextual theology - and one which we need to fill if we are to 
understand the dynamics of power in today's church. 

But where exactly is suburbia? Some estimates suggest that it is home to 
86% of the UK population 2 3 ,and if that is true it is plainly not a single, mono¬ 
chrome phenomenon. It is conceived both as an attractive place expressing 
human longings ("Come and Live in Metroland!") and a place from which to 
escape. J.G.Ballard noted thaf'they represent the optimum of what people 
want.There's a certain sort of logic leading towards these immaculate sub¬ 
urbs" Frederick Raphael said:"I come from suburbia... I don't want to go 
back. It's the one place in the world that's further away than anywhere 
else"^. As that locus classicus of suburbia The Good Life sitcom shows, it is a 
context which embraces Tom and Barbara's counter-cultural longings 
alongside Margo and Jerry's conformism 4 . An important factor in a mar¬ 
ket-dominated society is the fostering of diversity and difference in small 
things whilst leaving intact and unquestioned a hegemonic narrative of 
individualism, monetary freedom and rules of exchange. Suburbia is a mar¬ 
ket creation. 

The diversity of suburbia also embraces the gated executive estate and 
the gimcrack 1930s terrace. There are steep social gradients under the 
veneer of uniformity. But today's suburbs share the sense of being places 
with little history - settlements imposed on the landscape in response to 
Victorian and Edwardian transport improvements (including the 1883 
Cheap Trains Act). Ribbon developments followed the arterial roads as cars 
and lorries proliferated. Speculative estates grew up around new railway 
and underground stations. Council estates and garden cities similarly 


2 'Suburbs "at risk of becoming new inner cities'", Guardian Unlimited website, 
accessed 1/04/04. 

3 Both quoted in the above article. 

4 The conference in September 2004 which launched the Centre for Suburban 
Studies at Kingston University was, perhaps predictably, entitled The Good Life. 
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strove to embody virtues of spaciousness and community, though with 
varying degrees of success 5 . It was as if the territory they covered had no 
significant past (Baker 2002; Jackson 1991). What history the suburbs have 
recorded nonetheless frequently displays a spirit of optimism. For many, 
these settlements replaced the slums of the industrial revolution and the 
poverty of declining agricultural communities. They gave relief from the 
polluted and overcrowded city and the agricultural worker's primitive tied 
cottage. And this was possible because increased mobility allowed the sep¬ 
aration of home and workplace, begun under the factory system, to extend 
way beyond walking distance. In turning consciously away from the urban 
lifestyle, the suburb aped, in a strangely uncomprehending way, the rural 
idyll - the half-timbering of the semi', the allotment society, the pub and 
parade of shops around a patch of green. Suburbia was often shaped as a 
parody of the countryside, interpreted for an urban people; and yet, by its 
relative neglect of community, history and multi-layered social relation¬ 
ships, it reflected enough that was urban to become part of the 
rural-dweller's image of the city. It is no wonder that suburbia, child of 
modernity and the market, continues to confuse both urban and rural alike 
into seeing the worst of the other in its forms and characteristics. 

Like many ghosts, suburbia is notoriously difficult to identify. It is a con¬ 
cept in almost universal use, and most people have a mental image to 
accompany the word. But stand in a real location and the question,'is this 
suburbia? 1 becomes much harder to answer."ln any urban setting there has 
always existed a certain conceptual flexibility about where precisely subur¬ 
bia begins" (Hunt 2004, p.303). Yet a lack of concrete definitions does not 
necessarily invalidate a concept. It is because the notion of suburbia 
embraces many disparate factors (its relation to other settlements and 
services; the nature of the housing stock; social attitudes; transport infra¬ 
structures, and so on) that definitions established by, say, sociology, 
statistics or planning are unlikely to be adequate for the purposes of theo¬ 
logical reflection. Such empirical disciplines inadvertently or otherwise rule 


5 Whilst the council estates and garden cities can plausibly be included within a 
definition of suburbia, they retain sufficient distinctiveness to have been the 
subject of significant research in their own right. Chris Baker's work on garden 
cities is important here (The William Temple Foundation, 2003). Hunt sees a sharp 
division between them, with the development of garden cities seen precisely as 
a reaction against the attenuation of civil society inherent in suburban life (Hunt 
2004, p.307). Gorringe (2002) notes that a very important difference between 
council estates and private suburbs is the degree of control which residents can 
exercise over their environments, and to that extent the classic understandings 
of suburbia do not apply with precision. Given such distinctions, and the fact that 
others have considered council estates and garden cities in depth, these are not 
the main focus of this monograph, although some of the facets of suburbia 
which I will consider may still apply. 
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some factors in and other, equally interesting, factors out^. So I will look 
instead at literature and history to evoke the suburban context and gener¬ 
ate understandings that are, perhaps, more sympathetic to the poetics of 
theology. 

In some senses, "the suburbs are as old as the city itself" says Peter 
Ackroyd, in his'biography'of London, and their presence was once sinister. 
"The'subarbes'contained precisely that which had been banished from the 
town ... so that the area beyond the walls was in some way threatening or 
lawless" (Ackroyd, 2000. p.727). The suburbs were, indeed, perceived as a 
threat to the integrity and governance of the city as the jurisdiction of civic 
authority did not extend there and the growth of the suburbs marked a sig¬ 
nificant limit to the power and control of the city's structures. But Ackroyd 
goes on to note how the suburbs became, not only places where marginal 
and semi-illicit activities could flourish, but locations of choice for the pros¬ 
perous. Wholesome air and the ability to create homes from scratch 
generated whole new settlements such as Peckham or Kentish Town, both 
of which sprang up toward the end of the eighteenth century. As these 
locations, in turn, have come to resemble the innermost parts of the city in 
character, the process of suburban development has continued outwards, 
wherever builders and developers can sell to those with sufficient dispos¬ 
able income. As Ackroyd notes,"The suburbs, like the rest of London, were 
established upon the principles of commercial gain" (Ackroyd, p.728). 

Something of the rapidity of suburban development is perceptible in 
the literature of the nineteenth century. In Dickens's Great Expectations, Mr 
Wemmick walks daily to his employer's City office from his home in 
Walworth, and this is understood to be a substantial distance which places 
Walworth in a kind of proto-suburban location, although it would today be 
classed as an inner-city settlement. Later in the century, Sherlock Holmes 
and Watson take a cab out to the village of Lee - now a part of south 
London on the inner city edge of suburbia. But Holmes's railway journeys 
also take him through the suburban fringes of the Capital where it is clear 
that locations such as Norwood are taking on the suburban character 
which they retain today. Conan Doyle's plots often depend on the very 
human mobility which generated and sustained the suburban phenome¬ 
non; in particular the railway^. Between 1891 and 1901, London's outer 
suburbs expanded by forty-five percent (Hunt 2004, p.303). 

Suburban development and suburban values changed the nature of 
rural communities as much as urban ones. In his insightful introduction to 


6 Although I go on to argue that the churches will gain a better understanding of 
the social context of suburbia through a more coherent engagement with 
economics, that does not mean that I am reverting to a purely empirical 
approach to data. Economics - or, more properly, political economy, extends well 
beyond its image as 'number crunching' (which is rather more the preserve of 
econometrics) into the realm of the humanities. 

7 For example,"The Man With the Twisted Lip"(1891),"The Adventure of the Bruce- 
Partington Plans" (1898);"The Adventure of the Norwood Builder" (1904). 
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Flora Thompson's trilogy, Lark Rise to Candleford (1944), H. J. Massingham 
identifies from her account of rural life in the late nineteenth century how 
a new suburban social stratum exemplified a baleful modernity: 

The top stratum, symbolised in the row of new villas that began to link 
Candleford Green with Candleford Town, is a modern suburbia. This 
wholly novel class in itself had shed the older differentiations and pos¬ 
sessed no rural background other than the accident of place. It was the 
vanguard of the city blackcoats and proletariat, governed by the mass 
mind.... [It] has no fixed principles; its aim was quantitative imitation 
and to'keep up appearances' 

[...] 

What Flora Thompson depicts is the utter ruin of a closely knit organic 
society with a richly interwoven and traditional culture that had defied 
every change, every aggression, except the one that established the 
modern world. (Massingham, 1944, pp. 9-10) 

John Betjeman is frequently perceived as a poet of suburbia and, although 
his work ranges much wider than this, it is possible to trace within it some 
of the changing patterns of the suburban context. Most famously, perhaps, 
Betjeman is known for his celebration of "Metroland" - the development 
promoted and made possible by the Metropolitan electric railway. It is 
often the architecture of suburbia that captures his imagination and here 
his poetry reveals some subtle social gradients. Metroland is notable for 
the conscious aesthetic that lay behind its architecture, celebrating visual 
diversity in its housing designs. But there is another voice in Betjeman's 
work which expresses a more condescending fondness for the people of 
the suburbs. His Beside the Seaside (1948) is a study in the nuances of class 
among the British on holiday, and the central, plainly suburban, family 
(living among houses called "Green Shutters" "Windyridge" or "High 
Dormers") know to a scruple where they stand in the social pecking order. 
The motor car which takes them to the seaside marks an early stage in 
another highly significant influence on suburban life - private transport. 
This family drives a Morris 8, whilst: 

The richer people living farther out 
O'ertake us in their Rovers. We, in turn. 

Pass poorer families hurrying on foot 
Towards the station. 

The suburban dweller, caught up in its subtle gradations of class, is nothing 
if not aspirational. 

But attitudes to suburban life in Betjeman's poems are not all affection¬ 
ate. The "friendly bombs" invoked against Slough are clearly retaliation for 
the crass suburbanisation of a once self-sufficient town, and the role of the 
planner is mercilessly lampooned**. For Betjeman, it is only when the sub- 

8 "The Planster's Vision" (1945);"TheTown Clerk's Views" (1948). 
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urb maintains an illusion of organic development concealing its plans and 
logic, that it becomes admirable. 

But it is in its planned aspects that the suburb is most characteristically 
itself. The variegated house designs of Metroland were deliberately 
intended to generate an impression of organic development contradicting 
the rapidity with which they were built. Planning enabled the suburbs to 
offer improvements to people's lives. Particularly in the inter-war suburbs, 
the population movement was mainly outwards from the crowded and 
insanitary city - a reversal of the early processes of urbanisation which 
drew people from the countryside. This movement outwards is one 
characteristic of the suburb which distinguishes it from the shanty towns 
on the edge of cities in developing countries which, in terms of their 
location vis-a-vis the city centre, might otherwise be mistaken for a form of 
suburb. 

Michael Frayn's novel, Spies, moves in time between the Second World War 
and the present, and focuses on a South London suburban cul-de-sac of 
fourteen houses beside a railway line. (And, having myself grown up in a 
suburban cul-de-sac of fourteen houses, built, like those of Frayn's novel, in 
the '30s, and a few hundred yards from one of the Southern Railway's elec¬ 
trified commuter lines, there are personal echoes which draw me to this 
source!). Frayn's novel gives the suburb a past to which it is oblivious and 
discerns its evolution so that, in half a century of change, its characteristics 
are even more apparent. 

And here's what I'm going to consider as I look at it now: that this sud¬ 
den new colony hadn't appeared out of an empty desert. A space had 
been made for it, bit by bit, in the long-established settlements that 
occupied the ground already. The new plots were carved out of the 
smallholdings that had supplied the city with vegetables, out of the 
orchards growing its apples and cherries, and the meadows that kept 
its horses in fodder.The new Windermeres and Sorrentos replaced low 
timber cottages where the agricultural labourers who worked the soil 
had lived.... (Frayn, 2002, pp.77-78) 

Frayn's protagonist returns to the scene in the present day: 

As the first shock of familiarity subsides, though, I begin to see that 
everything's not really as it was at all. It's changed completely. The 
houses have become tidy and tedious, their disparate architectural 
styles somehow homogenised by new porches and lamps and add-on 
timbering. I remember each of them as being a world unto itself... 
Each of them, behind its screen of roses or honeysuckle, of limes or 
buddleia, was a mystery. Now almost all the luxuriant growth has van¬ 
ished, and been replaced by hard standing and cars. More cars queue 
silently along the kerb. The fourteen separate kingdoms have coa¬ 
lesced into a kind of landscaped municipal car park, (p.10) 


The suburbs and 
uniform 
individuality 
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Every word of Frayn's description mirrors my own home suburb, and my 
earliest memories, although from the later 1950s, parallel almost exactly his 
picture from fifteen years earlier. An ancient apple tree still stands in my 
mother's garden: relic of a long-grubbed-up orchard. But it is the prolifera¬ 
tion of cars - which, as we shall see, is shaping and distinguishing 
distinctive modes of suburban living - that has both symbolised, and 
helped create, the difference between then and now. 

Frayn makes a highly significant point about the character of suburbia. 
It is a place where the aspiration to individuality segues into a strangely 
uniform outcome, everyone appearing to want to express their individual¬ 
ity in the same way. Again, the economic forces that shaped suburbia come 
to the foreground, for the tension between uniformity and individuality 
captures something of the ambiguity of human freedom under consumer 
capitalism.Tim Gorringe, commenting on James Richards's defence of sub¬ 
urbia, notes that 

...twentieth century suburbia was in his view, a response to a world 
made unsafe for self-sufficiency. Suburban architecture is the attempt 
to create a kind of oasis in which everything can be accounted for and 
the unpredictable excluded. (Gorringe 2002, p.209) 

Self sufficiency is anathema to consumer capitalism, as is unpredictability 
unless it is tightly corralled. Personal choice becomes the shibboleth 
through which the economic structures gain and retain the allegiance of 
the people. Yet the rhetoric of the free market is constantly challenged by 
its inherent tendency to create cartels and monopolies which stifle gen¬ 
uine choice. Those contemporary temples, the supermarkets, offer a 
bewildering array of different olive oils or yoghurt drinks, but no genuine 
Kentish apples or other products which are tricky to present as uniform. 
Even more significantly, they do so through a small and phenomenally 
powerful grouping of maybe five companies.The supermarkets and brand 
marketeers understand human psychology rather well (they pay a great 
deal to do so) and know that the aspiration to individuality is always in ten¬ 
sion with the yearning for safety and familiarity. Capitalism post-Henry Ford 
has learned that it pays to offer goods in many colours and not just in black, 
and that the principles of mass consumption need not be undermined by 
controlled diversity. 

As Frayn's character observes his suburban close across the decades it is, 
perhaps, not so much the homogenisation of the built environment that 
strikes him as his own change of perspective. To the child growing up 
among those fourteen houses, it is the differences - the touches of individ¬ 
uality - that are striking: to the man it is the essential sameness of taste and 
aspiration. Both are suburban truths. These are places where people may 
feel that they have extended the choice principle to almost every area of 
their daily lives: and yet, by the way they do so, they demonstrate their 
desire for the security of conformity. It is as if there is a suppressed yearn¬ 
ing for the certainties of established communities which confer identity; 
and, at the same time, a vigorously proclaimed individualism impatient 
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The suburbs and 
anonymity 


with the limitations of real communities, where people know and trust and 
impinge upon each other in all sorts of ways. 

The character of suburbs has altered subtly over the decades.The 1950s 
saw important changes in the profile of the pre-War suburb. The initial 
occupants, largely originating in the older-established communities of the 
inner city had been drawn by new infrastructure and increasing disposable 
income to the opportunities of suburban living. But a new wave of urbani¬ 
sation came after 1945.The vibrant economy of the city attracted more and 
more people to urban jobs - but not, this time, to urban housing on the old 
model. For the newcomers, decent affordable housing and the facility of 
commuting to work made suburban life seem normal. The suburbs had 
become established and gradually the residual shared memories of com¬ 
mon experiences in inner city communities began to fade. This is a trend 
which we will examine more closely in terms of the churches'evolving roles 
in suburbia. 

In his study of theology and the built environment,Tim Gorringe draws 
on the work of Herbert Gans who studied attitudes in an American suburb 
to argue that suburbanites chose their environment as a deliberate move 
out of the city in search of decent housing rather than a social environment 
(Gorringe 2002, p.179). Gans's theory that the suburb reflected a new 
domestic ideology based on a distinctly middle-class, gendered, division of 
labour (which, like much ideology, presented itself as perennial when it was 
in fact very new) rings true to the British experience. But the low priority 
given to social environment and community activity seems to be contra¬ 
dicted, in the case of the inter-war London suburbs at least, by Rex Walford's 
studies of church activities In the early years of those suburbs (discussed 
further below). However, the fading significance of such community-build¬ 
ing ventures, particularly after the 1960s, suggests that British suburbs 
quite quickly grew more like those in the USA. It seems that there is some¬ 
thing intrinsic to the character of suburbia which militates against strong 
social and community ties. Or, to put it another way, suburbia offers the 
conditions in which those virtues find it hardest to flourish. 

Ackroyd makes an overt link between the growth of suburbia and the 
desire for solitude, privacy and anonymity. 

...the villas of the mid-eighteenth century anticipated the atmosphere 
and texture of later suburban life in more than an architectural sense. 
They embodied, for example, that privacy which was instinctive to the 
London character but which the city could no longer provide. One of 
the motives behind the movement towards the suburbs, both in its 
early and late forms, was to escape the sheer proximity of other people 
and other voices; the quietness of a modern suburban street may not 
equal the silence of villa grounds in Roehampton or Richmond, but the 
principle of exclusion remains the same. The villas were originally 
designed as dwellings for one family, of course, surrounded and pro¬ 
tected from the depredations of the city.The notion of one unit as one 
family is indeed central to the later development of suburban life. 
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where the yearning for safety and the relative anonymity of isolation 
have been equally powerful. (Ackroyd, p.729) 

Anonymity is a two-faced virtue. On the one hand, it is possible to remain 
most anonymous when surrounded by, and sharing in, the greatest degree 
of uniformity and conformism. On the other, it is precisely where the 
appearances of uniformity are fostered that the consequent lack of interest 
in one's neighbours creates conditions wherein difference can covertly 
flourish. So it is in the 'anonymous' suburbs that the alien (some sorts of 
alien, anyway) can come to appear normal or inconspicuous. Indeed (with¬ 
out giving the plot away) it is precisely the paradoxical safety for aliens 
provided by suburban conformity and anonymity on which Frayn's novel 
Spies turns. 

Of course, the real nature of suburban anonymity is silence more than 
invisibility. Visible ethnic difference has made for a much tougher time on 
suburban streets for many black people. Yet as the economic profile of dif¬ 
ferent ethnic groups evolves, suburbs are not only becoming (slowly) more 
comfortable with visible difference but some pockets of suburbia have 
seen a major shift in their ethnic composition.The interesting question, not 
yet answered clearly, is whether suburbia will come to embrace multi-eth¬ 
nicity and multiculturalism, or whether suburbia's role as the bearer of 
nostalgic images of what is 'normal'will rapidly turn those suburbs which 
are home to significant Black and Asian populations into 'problem areas'. 

Nonetheless, the over-hasty identification of suburbia with tedious 
social conformity ought to be challenged by a more thoughtful analysis of 
what the associated anonymity can offer to certain groups. Urban living is 
often put forward as vibrantly multi-cultural, non-judgemental, tolerant 
and inclusive - a deliberate antithesis to the received image of suburbia. 
But it remains true that suburban anonymity, reinforced by an almost mili¬ 
tant privacy, has sometimes offered safety and refuge wherein difference 
can at least exist unmolested, if uncelebrated.This is not a negligible func¬ 
tion in any society where tolerance of difference still has distinct 
boundaries. 

The suburbs and 
contextual 
theology 


When we speak of contextual theology, how is context understood? 
Frequently, it is taken to imply geographical location. Of course, location is 
not only about geography but embraces other ways of rejecting claims of 
universality. Feminist theologies, black theologies, queer theologies - all are 
very distinctively located practices in which geography plays little part. But 
other approaches to contextual theology - not least those attempts by the 
churches to reflect theologically on context - have emphasised place much 
more strongly, and this has had interesting effects on the perception and 
practice of contextual theology. 

If we turn to Faith in the City and Faith in the Countryside, how do we find 
the urban and the rural churches explaining themselves? Both reports seek 
to expose pressing problems and celebrate perceived strengths and gifts, 
but both do so in the character of misunderstood and marginalised 
minorities. This 'mental atmosphere' is explicable in terms of the social 
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changes of the era which produced the reports, but perhaps less obviously, 
it has roots in Christian theology and religious temperament too. As 
Andrew Shanks notes (1995), one of the most damaging aspects of the 
history of the Church is that it was persecuted in its early years.This has left 
a legacy of structures which are essential to persecuted communities, like a 
concern for strong authority, clear boundaries and pastoral care, all of 
which become problematic in communities which in fact are socially 
secure or even dominant It has also created a mind-set in which Christian 
faith is felt to be less authentic if there is no identifiable'other'constituting 
an immediate threat.The rural and the urban are indeed, in some respects, 
'other' - but the social upheavals of the 1980s were more subtle than a 
simplistic reading of rural versus urban would imply. The Thatcher 
governments and the market project which they inaugurated were 
dismissive of the virtues of community and social solidarity, whether found 
in the rural or the urban setting. Many have commented on the suburban 
values of'the Grantham Grocer's daughter'and her administrations. Fewer 
have made a link between the moral fervour with which she promoted 
market economics and the way the market enshrines the suburban 
conflation of choice and uniformity; individuality and the suspicion of 
difference. 

The recommendations of both Faith in... reports imply that the lack of 
contextual understanding lay with government and church structures.This 
was, and is, true, but not sufficiently comprehensive. The issue was more 
one of power, and both reports sought to articulate the cry of the power¬ 
less to those perceived as powerful (see: Brown 1998, Graham, 1996). But 
the nature of the constituencies which determined and supported the sta¬ 
tus quo was not identified, reinforcing the incomprehension between 
urban and rural communities, each mythologizing the other. 

Thus the urban church, defining itself partly by what it was not, under¬ 
stood the oppressiveness of suburban values but failed to distinguish the 
rural from the suburban.The rural church looked at the non-rural context, 
saw the commonalities between the urban and suburban and perceived 
them as essentially similar. Both looked at the 'other'; the 'not like us'. Both 
saw (or imagined they saw) the power, choice, space and mobility they 
lacked. Both, in fact, perceived suburbia^. And the result was that those 
whose lives were most disrupted by change, who lost most and were ren¬ 
dered most powerless by impersonal economic trends, were divided 
among themselves. If contextual theology serves to entrench division 
among the powerless, it is hardly worthy of attention. 

What is not explicit is often covertly normative. We ought to be suspi¬ 
cious of a context which is not singled out for attention because it may well 
have a strongly controlling ideological influence.The absence of the third 
report, Faith in Suburbia, is a telling indication of the kind of life the church 


9 For instance, Alison Webster (2004) speaks of large, wealthy, urban evangelical 
congregations""Urban"in this sense is clearly not the"urban"of Faith in the City or the 
Urban Priority Areas, wherever these congregations are geographically located. 
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regards as normal, uncontroversial and non-problematic. So that is pre¬ 
cisely where we ought to look for underlying structural, ideological and 
theological problems. Yet the picture is made more complex by the hidden 
history of suburbia itself. 

The Church in The historical geographer, Rex Walford, notes that Jackson's extensive study 

suburbia °f London suburbs (Jackson 1991) has dozens of illustrations of railway sta¬ 
tions and cinemas, but none of churches ^ 0. The market mechanisms which 
created the suburbs shaped its churches too. Suburbs created by specula¬ 
tive builders allocated land to the highest bidders, and whilst the Odeon 
could command a prime site, the churches were often relegated to rather 
insignificant locations away from the High Streets. Nevertheless, the 
denominations raised considerable sums to erect what were sometimes 
architecturally noteworthy church buildings to serve the new communi¬ 
ties. Even more interesting are the roles those churches often played in 
building communities out of a society of strangers. Walford shows that, 
within a very short space of time, churches had developed extraordinarily 
complex organisations of clubs and societies catering for all age groups, for 
women and men and for numerous leisure interests. Whilst he notes that it 
is impossible to compute the number of individuals whom the churches 
reached in this way, their social impact was plainly immense. 

So the suburban church has a social history which is extensive yet rarely 
recognised. As Walford notes, one reason for the obscurity of suburban 
church history may be the fact that the great growth of the suburbs 
coincided with the most strident assertions of the death of Christianity. 
Historical surveys of the period dismiss the church as essentially 
irrelevant^. Malcolm Muggeridge, in his book The Thirties, simply asserts 
that the new suburbs made little or no provision for spiritual matters.This 
seems to stem from an aesthetic judgement that suburbs are, of their very 
nature, soulless. If one starts from that premise it becomes necessary to 
render the activities of the suburban churches invisible. But the missionary 
endeavours of the church in the new inter-war suburbs were far from 
negligible. 

What happened to all those church-based networks and community¬ 
building ventures? There were echoes of them in the suburban parish of my 
own upbringing during the 1960s, in the Men's Society, the Mothers'Union, 
the Young Wives'Group, the Youth Fellowship and the uniformed organisa¬ 
tions, the flourishing Sunday Schools. But during the 1970s and '80s these 
mostly dwindled,faded from view or disbanded.The same tale seems to be 
told in similar parishes and the churches of other denominations. 

10 Walford presented his research at a seminar organised by the Cambridge 
Theological Federation and Anglia Polytechnic University in November 2003, 
entitled," 'As By Magic': The Growth of the Suburbs of'New London'North of the 
Thames 1918-1945 and the Response of the Church of England'.'The work has 
not yet been published. 

11 E.g. AJ.P. Taylor, English History, 1914-1945; SJ. Green, Religion in the Age of Decline; 
E.R.Wickham, Church and People in an Industrial Age. 
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What happened was that the suburbs came of age; no longer were they 
composed primarily of people defining their identities with reference to pre¬ 
suburban narratives and histories. As the burgeoning suburbs of the 1920s 
and 30s offered new ways of life to people from the crowded inner cities, and 
drew on rural imagery to express the distinctive suburban environment, it is 
unsurprising that the relatively tight-knit social structures of the inner city or 
village should have been regarded as embodying transferable virtues for the 
new environment, since there was no contrary model, or experience, on offer 
at that point.The tension between individualism and choice on the one hand, 
and strong supportive structures of community on the other, was not imme¬ 
diately apparent and the expectation that the church would play a central role 
in the generation and provision of "comm unity" was widespread. Building the 
church in new suburbs often started with the involvement of local people in 
the bricks-and-mortar construction. My own home parish of St Martin, 
Barnehurst, began with acquiring a site (on the very edge of the desirable 
development land and, hence, of the parish), meeting in a marquee and later 
a wooden hut, and eventually the construction of a rather plain but imposing 
brick church, consecrated in 1936. And, tellingly, this was not a narrative 
handed down orally in the local community but something I first heard about 
at the funeral in 2005 of a 92 year old who had been an active participant 
throughout the history of the parish. 

For the generations which followed, suburbia remained a place epito¬ 
mising choice and consumer freedoms, but the very exercise of those 
characteristics had eroded the sense that the suburb had any significant 
meaning or conveyed serious ideas of shared identity. Not only were many 
suburbs dormitories from which people commuted to work and returned 
at night; the growth of private car ownership deepened the trend begun by 
cheap public transport, uncoupling any necessary connection between 
one's home address and one's other activities; whether work, leisure, shop¬ 
ping or church. Church events are now openly in competition with other 
such claims on people's elective time. And although this extends to 
churches in almost all areas, it is plainly another aspect of the creeping sub¬ 
urbanisation of life even in the cities and the countryside, for it was in the 
relatively rootless suburbs that the discontinuity between one's address 
and one's community was most easily realised. 

The suburban church of today has to work with this strongly atomised, 
elective and rootless nature. Even where there are strong formational nar¬ 
ratives of community somewhere in the memories of a few long-standing 
residents, there seems to be a reluctance to own them more widely in ways 
which might enable them to become narratives which confer identity and 
purpose for today's inhabitants. 

The churches of suburbia seem to be responding in two ways. One is to 
concentrate pastoral efforts on the problem areas of suburban life. In other 
words, the church continues to challenge the image of suburban self-suffi¬ 
ciency and uniformity. But increasingly, suburban churches appear to be 
buying into the dominant image of market consumerism and the primacy 
of choice as a governing metaphor for their ministry and mission. Indeed, it 
may be the eclipsing, in the last fifteen years or so, of'ministry' by'mission' 
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as the keyword by which the church describes itself, that has helped bring 
about and entrench this shift. 

If the characteristics of suburbia include proximity, access and choice, it is 
not very surprising that access to a number of churches in relatively close 
proximity promotes a mentality of religious consumerism. Congregational 
profiles of suburban churches frequently show as many members residing 
outside the parish boundary as within it. Where housing developments multi¬ 
plied the population, suburban parishes were created by the division and 
sub-division of old rural parishes as housing developments multiplied the 
population.The boundaries tended to be set less by natural patterns of com¬ 
munity, or features such as shopping provision, than by a model of ministry 
which assumed that a given population required its own church and priest. 
Thus for Anglicans, a parish system which had evolved in less densely popu¬ 
lated (or, in the cities, more densely churched) regions, was transplanted into 
the suburban setting with little if any critical appraisal. As Walford shows, these 
parishes and their people strove to make that system work, because it offered 
potential to fill a real felt need. But the debate continues even more vehe¬ 
mently today as to whether a parochial structure makes any sense in 
suburban territories. And this is a peculiarly Anglican question because only 
the Anglicans held to a model which saw the whole population as the arena 
for ministry. The Free Churches and the Roman Catholics were considerably 
freer to work with the grain of suburban mobility to locate their churches 
where the demand from their own members justified them. 

The story which much contemporary suburban church-going tells 
about itself is rather different from the earlier suburban narratives 
chronicled by Walford, and far more conformable to market ideology. It is a 
story about mobility, choice and transience in which consumers of religion 
must be attracted by the church that offers them the best deal - what 
Grace Davie has called the application of Rational Choice Theory to the 
practice of faith (Davie, 2002). It is a model which requires a relatively dense, 
mobile population and sufficient resources to provide the surplus of 
provision which is the prerequisite for a market to operate. Mobility and 
consumeristic attitudes are not, however, the whole story. It is when those 
factors co-exist alongside changing attitudes to social obligation that the 
true character of contemporary suburban religion begins to emerge. 

Davie has noted that, in Western Europe, the concept of doing some¬ 
thing because it is an obligation or duty, or because it is constitutive of 
social (rather than individual) identity, has almost disappeared among 
those aged under 40.This leaves unanswered the question of whether such 
attitudes are dying out, so that in 20 years' time they will be found only 
among the over-60s, or whether ideals like loyalty and duty are virtues 
which people discover in mid-life. Davie inclines to the first view but the 
persistence of elderly people as the core of congregations might suggest a 
more complex picture^. Nevertheless, conceding Davie's general point, a 

12 John Major's speech in the mid-1990s about old ladies bicycling through the 

mists to Holy Communion was quoting an essay by George Orwell from 1941 - 

but they were not the same old ladies! 
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society with only the thinnest understanding of obligation and duty is not 
only facilitated by the transient, anonymous and unrooted nature of subur¬ 
ban life, but serves to entrench that social atomisation. All this helps turn 
the market economy's model of the individual rational agent into the phe¬ 
nomenon of the self-creating consumer. Once the suburb is established, 
lacking the perceived need of one another that creates solidarities in the 
UPA and the hard-pressed rural community, notions of a common good, a 
shared fate, and networks of loyalty evaporate to leave suburban humanity 
with no richer story than that of the self-chosen, purchased, identity. The 
initial aspiration to create new communities which combined the best of 
urban and rural together - and the churches' labours toward that end - 
came to very little. 

In response, the churches 13 have faced a choice between social margin¬ 
alisation and going with the flow. The group reviewing the Pastoral 
Measures, on behalf of the Church Commissioners (Church of England 
2004b) was besieged by respondents arguing that "post-modern people" 
have no allegiance to place and that "contemporary society" only under¬ 
stands the language of consumer choice and instant gratification. 
Therefore (it was claimed) the parish must be abolished so that a footloose, 
consumeristic church could be free to compete in a market place of reli¬ 
gions. Here, by implication, there is no room for the 'unsuccessful' and no 
mutuality across doctrinal or liturgical difference 14 . It is now common¬ 
place to assert that the demands of mission require just this model of 
church life. When I attempted to appeal to the virtues of more profound 
models of community, and to the interests of the poor and marginalised, 
my views were dismissed as;"...very 1980s.The church has moved on from 
all that sort of thing now" 15 That the final report of the Commissioners' 
working group did not entirely adopt this suburban, market-led, concep¬ 
tion of church is testimony either to the power of alternative voices or to 
the Church of England's incorrigible conservatism. But the attacks on a ter¬ 
ritorially organised church with a developed theology of place continue to 
be ferocious. One conclusion to be drawn might be that rural and urban 
approaches to contextual theology ought to make common cause against 
the creeping (or galloping) suburbanisation of church life in Britain today. 

But before urban and rural theologians sink their differences in order to 
demonise the suburbs, it is worth considering a more subtle analysis of the 
social and economic changes which are impacting on countryside, city and 
suburb in ways which challenge that over-simple typology. Since Margaret 
Thatcher vowed, after the 1987 election, to "get into those inner cities" the 
colonisation of urban space by the wealthy has proceeded apace. Almost 

13 The Church of England in particular seeks social relevance above other virtues 

14 See, for example, the vision of the future church in Alister McGrath, The Future of 
Christianity , Oxford: Blackwell, 2002. 

15 Words addressed to the author by one of the Church Estates Commissioners in 
the course of the Pastoral Measure Review process, in which I was acting as 
theological consultant. 
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every former dockland or river frontage has been transformed into busi¬ 
ness premises and penthouse apartments. Certain inner city addresses are 
once again desirable and command a premium, but not because of a 
renewed sense of social cohesion or altruism among the better-off. The 
inner city has become desirable to those who formerly utilised their eco¬ 
nomic freedom to make the escape to the better class of suburb. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that suburban attitudes and values are now re¬ 
colonising areas of the inner city. But for whom does the city exist? Who 
owns the city? 

In Manchester, the "A6 Corridor" has revamped the arterial route from 
rural/suburban Cheshire and Derbyshire into the 24/7 city centre. If your 
block of flats didn't face onto the A6, it didn't get the refurbishment. The 
city is being reinvented according to a covert narrative of ownership - and 
the owners are not the local inhabitants perse, but those whose wealth 
makes them desirable inhabitants or visitors. The A6 Corridor project 
sought, not to address the ills of deprivation, inequality and marginalisation 
directly, but to make those things invisible to those who entered the city 
from the prosperous southern suburbs. That is how the extension of the 
competition principle to public works (begun under Michael Heseltine's 
City Challenge programme in the 1990s) operates in practice - change is 
driven by the perceived requirements of the wealthy.Thus are the values of 
suburban living - the desire for pleasant surroundings, the avoidance of 
difference whilst pursuing self-actualisation through consumption, and the 
rejection of mutuality - penetrating the urban context. 

And since Faith in the Countryside, a trend recognised in that report has 
deepened in intensity.The expanded range for commuting has turned old 
villages into dormitory suburbs and new settlements (like Cambourne near 
Cambridge) have increased the population density and burdened the 
existing infrastructure. The trend towards working from home (which 
should be distinguished from the home working through which people - 
mainly women - on hard-pressed estates earn tiny sums for repetitive pro¬ 
duction work) has enabled the link between the place of employment and 
the place of residence to be largely dissolved. Workers from home, in the 
higher salary echelons, are free to live in remote locations where, hitherto, 
inaccessibility had conserved a degree of indigenous community and cul¬ 
ture. With all this comes rising house prices divorced from the scale of the 
rural economy and social tensions between established communities and 
incomers (Jenkins 1999), raising the parallel question to that faced by the 
city: who is this place for? 

My point here is that the distinctions between urban and rural are of 
decreasing value in explaining social experience or in distinguishing types 
of theology. None of these categories are entirely about space - much 
more they are about the narratives which create identity. And at this point 
we have to engage with a much more postmodern approach to these 
questions than we have so far considered. Rural, urban - and, indeed, sub¬ 
urban - theologians need to acknowledge the degree to which their 
taxonomy of space is under critique. 
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Postmodernity 
and place 


Typically, postmodern approaches are excited about the city whilst making 
little of the urban/rural distinction. Chris Baker, for example (Baker 2002) 
takes largely at face value Castells's assertion that the postmodern world 
conceives of space as "flow" rather than "place" Whilst recognising, with 
Baker, the extent to which discourse and language are turning their backs 
on the kind of located interpretations of'community' with which we are 
accustomed, he neglects the distinction (made so well by Charles Taylor) 
between an ontological and an advocacy position. To offer an analysis 
which helps to explain what is happening in a context of rapid change is 
not the same as promoting that state of affairs as the way things should be. 
Identifying a trend is not to say that such a trend is inevitable and cannot 
be modified or even reversed, yet this is precisely the point which much 
enthusiasm for postmodern social analyses obscures. It is as if a striking and 
recognisable description of certain aspects of change slips too quickly into 
an explanation which then endorses its own inevitability. Once such an 
analysis has been adopted as a hermeneutical key, the political question of 
whether the implications are desirable or can be resisted becomes incon¬ 
ceivable. A vital question, missing from much postmodern discourse, is the 
simple Cui bono ? - who stands to gain (and who to lose) from abandoning 
a taxonomy of place? As one respondent to the Commissioners'Working 
Party commented (after regaling us with his enthusiasm for postmodern 
ideas) "The only people to whom 'place' matters these days are the poor 
who can't escape from the place they're in" Exactly! The link between dislo¬ 
catedness and the imperatives of late capitalism (especially the imperative 
to open up new opportunities for surplus capital) commands little atten¬ 
tion in Baker's analysis. Yet the culture of constant change and personal 
reinvention is one of the key ways in which consumer expenditure can be 
maximised for, without inculcating dissatisfaction, consumer wants and 
desires are unlikely to match up with productive capacity. 

Baker does, however, make the important point that urban, suburban 
and rural contexts cannot be considered in isolation from each other. New 
terminology attempts to capture this connection in ideas like 
'postmetropolis'and 'heteropolis', seeking to recognise the impact of a city 
on a vast hinterland and to express the simultaneously interconnected and 
fragmentary atmosphere of postmodernity. In this, of course, it is very easy 
to enshrine the consumeristic model of personal choice and chosen 
identity. 16 These are the conceptual models which lead to talk of parishes 
giving way to networked churches, and in many ways the postmodern 
discourse on space can be seen as the creation and culmination of the 
suburban mind-set. But, in taking an ontological position which 
emphasises the fluidity of the postmodern polis, it becomes all too easy to 
make that one's advocacy position and to attenuate any Christian 
anthropology or theological account of the virtues. Oliver O'Donovan, in his 

16 The Trafford Centre retail and leisure complex near Manchester regards its 
catchment area as "a radius of 30 minutes drive" embracing some 6 million 
people across several counties. 
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essay, "The Loss of a Sense of Place" (O'Donovan and O'Donovan, 2004) 
offers a profoundly theological rejoinder to the pretensions of the 
postmodern city and his scepticism is refreshing. For O'Donovan,"Concrete 
universalism consists in seeing the particular place as an instance of the 
universal" (p.318. Italics in the original) and so helps to reconnect 
fragmentary local narratives to each other and to wider shared identities. 

Indeed, it is not clear what postmodern contributions to the debate 
about place offer beyond an entrenchment of modernist concepts.The dis¬ 
location of human living from rootedness in place is an utterly modernist 
development. O'Donovan comments that, 

By the middle of the twentieth century ... (I)nstincts attaching people 
to land and territory were held to be barbarous (O'Donovan 2004, 
p.298). 

John Inge's explorations into a theology of place draw similar conclusiorjs: 

I have charted an emerging protest from scholars in a variety of disci¬ 
plines who are beginning to see that what I have termed "the loss of 
place" is a feature of modernism which has had, and is having, painful 
consequences for vast numbers of people. (Inge 2003, p.28) 

Postmodernity may be either a deepening of modernist characteristics (in 
which case it represents less of a discontinuity with that which preceded it), 
or a contradiction and reversal of modernity, perhaps through a recaptur¬ 
ing of more rooted, even pre-modern, narratives and discourses. It is 
significant that both the evangelical theology of O'Donovan, who is suspi¬ 
cious of postmodern pretensions, and the rather different approaches of 
Radical Orthodoxy which celebrate the freedom in postmodernity to "take 
a half turn back towards pre-modernity" (Milbank 1991), reject the rootless, 
atomised individualism and consumerism which they see as marks of 
decaying modernity. Without giving careful attention to Taylor's ontologi¬ 
cal/advocacy distinction, much postmodern analysis gives little assistance 
in distinguishing that which is truly postmodern and that which is an 
instance of modernity in decay. One feels that the half-understood enthu¬ 
siasm for postmodern thinking which characterises much church 
strategising about mission would be less vocal if, for'sexy postmodernism' 
was substituted the expression 'degenerate modernity'. 17 

More helpful is Graham Ward's identification of the shift that has taken 
us from cities as places of "eternal aspiration" to cities of "endless desire" 
(Ward 2000)."ln the cities of eternal aspiration Culture attempted to imitate 
or translate nature. In the cities of endless desire Culture imitates Culture" 
(p.54). Although Ward is writing of the city, his words match rather well the 


17 This is not just gratuitous abuse on my part. I have more than once heard 
enthusiasts for postmodern approaches to mission speak of "this postmodern 
paradigm within which we live"apparently oblivious to postmodernity's inherent 
suspicion of paradigms. 
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shift in suburban mentalities from the early optimism (eternal aspiration) to 
atomised consumerism devoid of teleological vision (endless desire). Most 
importantly, he draws the significant link between the economic and sex¬ 
ual manifestations of desire and shows this to be at the expense of any 
fixed identity for people who are constantly exhorted to reinvent them¬ 
selves both in response to the demands of the labour market and in order 
to fashion consumers who will drive the engine of economic activity. Ward's 
treatment of postmodernity, unlike many, places the market economy close 
to the heart of his theological and social analysis. 

Too many enthusiasts of postmodernism neglect the power of those eco¬ 
nomic imperatives which drive postmodernity, and so fail to develop an 
adequate account of marginalisation or see how reconfiguring space as 
"flows" serves to disempower those whom capitalism takes to be of no 
account. 

Both the Faith in... reports were concerned with marginalization and its 
measurement, which has now extended to Oxlip scores, Indices of 
Deprivation, and other sophisticated data analysis, helps us to quantify the 
geography of social exclusion in ways unexplored in the 1980s. 18 That 
such empirical tools have been most assiduously deployed in urban con¬ 
texts does not make marginalization an urban issue. Once we factor in the 
suburbs and their impact on social attitudes and church life, it becomes 
clear that a sense of place informs, and is informed by, a taxonomy of 
wealth and poverty, choice and constraint, power and powerlessness. We 
need to remember the words of the Clinton campaign team,"It's the econ¬ 
omy, stupid!" if we are to have the tools to understand the theological 
significance of place. 

One question which such a theology needs to address is this: how can 
human virtue flourish in places where social relationships are so attenu¬ 
ated, yet which now face some of the aspects of economic decline 
experienced by the inner cities and rural communities of twenty years ago? 
For, as work by the Joseph Rowntree Foundation suggests, some suburbs 
are at risk of becoming "the new inner cities" 19 Whilst suburbia is both 
physically growing through new building developments, and more and 
more areas are taking on its key characteristics, some older-established 
suburbs are discovering that their old optimism is waning as circumstances 
change. Not all suburbs are flourishing. The social gradations which we 
noted in the literature appear to be widening and raising serious questions 
about the sustainability of some suburban areas. 

Suburbs which were created by a transport revolution wither when 
transport economics change. The Rowntree research identifies different 
suburban types which it characterises as the "Public Transport Suburb" and 
the "Car Suburb" The complexities of empirical definition are here short- 
circuited helpfully by a little constructive labelling. Rowntree takes Ruislip 

18 The work of Alison Peacock in Manchester Diocese is probably at the leading 

edge for the British churches today in this field. See: Atherton, 2003. 

19 Joseph Rowntree Foundation, 1999. 
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as a prime example of the Public Transport Suburb and Bushey Heath as 
typifying the Car Suburb. Ruislip, then, has a medium density population 
with only moderate levels of home ownership and services grouped close 
to each other. Its functioning still relies almost entirely on the presence of 
effective networks of public transport to link the suburb as living space and 
the city as workplace.The Car Suburb, in contrast, has high levels of home 
ownership, lower density housing and dispersed services. Whilst both types 
of suburb are affected by the relative decline of public services, including 
transport and local retailing, it is very clear which stands the greater chance 
of adapting to survive. Moreover, it is precisely the trend to greater car 
ownership which simultaneously causes the deterioration of public 
services and concentration of resources, and which is itself exacerbated by 
such deterioration and concentration. As the economist, Fred Hirsch points 
out (Hirsch 1977), car ownership is a classic'positional good'. The utility I of 
owning a car is maximised when very few people own cars. The more 
people own cars, the less utility my car offers me. Indeed, when car 
ownership levels exceed a certain point, all manner of deleterious effects 
follow, such as the relocation of services, which can only be overcome (and 
then only partially) by even more extended access to cars.The survival of 
the Car Suburb will come with significant new social costs attached. 

In both models of suburbia, lack of access to services is a marginalizing 
factor as parades of shops are put out of business by hypermarkets, but 
when the earless are marooned, clearly the Car Suburb is better placed to 
survive. No suburb created on the basis of balancing mobility and access is 
sustainable once the balance is tipped too far one way, and the ability of 
the Public Transport Suburbs to adapt to such imbalances is limited by the 
economic resources of their populations and by the finitude of infrastruc¬ 
tural factors like land availability, road congestion and population density. 

Then there is the issue of the age, and associated decay, of the housing 
stock. Jackson chronicles some of the jerry-building scandals which accompa¬ 
nied the inter-war burgeoning of suburbia, and almost all the estates were 
built down to a price. Successive attempts to adapt 1930s housing to contem¬ 
porary needs have not always been successful. In suburban developments like 
my home cul-de-sac, it was assumed that a family required no more than two 
bedrooms and a box room. Next door, during my early childhood, lived a fam¬ 
ily of three generations, including two teenagers, in just such a house. Now, of 
the fourteen properties, only two have not had extensions (all of dubious 
architectural merit, and most of dubious utility) and most front gardens have 
been paved over for the second or third car in the family. 20 

Then there is the debt problem.The value of suburban property may be 
high, but for many that translates into high levels of indebtedness 21 
Septuagenarian buildings are frequently deteriorating faster than their debt- 
ridden occupiers can cope with. In some areas, speculators are beginning to 


20 A major cause of flooding is this transformation of gardens into hard-standing. 

21 Peter Selby's 1997 book, Grace and Mortgage, with its excellent theological 
exploration of debt would be a core text in any course on Suburban Theology. 
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move in on mid-twentieth Century suburbia with a view to "demolish and 
build" - but for whom will they build? Will we yet see slogans painted on the 
remaining front garden walls:"Ruislip Homes for Ruislip People"? 22 

Amid the changes that have taken place in the suburban self-conscious¬ 
ness, and the physical aspects of the housing stock, amenities and 
infrastructure, the first generation of suburbanites has not always departed. 
I recall walking through a hard-pressed inner city area of Manchester and 
noting how the lack of a modern replacement front door in a terraced house 
almost invariably indicated an elderly long-time resident (and how those 
front doors had become targets for vandals and housebreakers who had 
made the same calculation about the occupants). And a similar phenome¬ 
non is observable in inter-war suburban estates as the elderly, often those 
who arrived when the houses were new, miss out on the extension-building, 
double-glazing-installing and privet hedge-removing bonanza taking place 
around them. Homes which were once within easy walking distance of 
shops and other amenities now find the services on the local parade 
reduced to hairdressers, estate agents and take-away shops. Economic 
trends mean that some suburbs share many difficulties which have hitherto 
been compartmentalised as rural problems. Not long after New Labour 
came to power, Paul Boateng,then a Home Office minister, was speaking to 
a gathering of church officers about Social Inclusion (then a major plank of 
government policy). When the loss of local shops and facilities was cited as 
a significant factor in social exclusion, he retorted that "no-one can buck the 
market" and, "everyone today wants to shop at Tesco's" In that moment, 
many of us realised that hopes we might have invested in the new govern¬ 
ment to make a real challenge to social exclusion were doomed. If we ignore 
the fundamental tendency of the market economy to generate cartels in 
the interests of the better-off, and to neglect those with smaller disposable 
incomes, all that remains to social reformers is tinkering. And problems of 
social exclusion are no longer conveniently corralled in identifiably prob¬ 
lematic areas such as inner city estates. Parts of suburbia are, indeed, 
becoming the new inner city in this respect. One interesting question, how¬ 
ever, is whether the suburban churches have the capacity and the will to 
return to their community-building functions and find ways once again to 
express the virtues of neighbourliness, solidarity and social cohesion. 


The suburban 
mindset and 
Mission-Shaped 
Church 


Mission-Shaped Church - the bestselling church report of 2004 - is subtitled 
"church planting and fresh expressions of church in a changing context"and 
has been taken up with an enthusiasm which has sometimes failed to 
engage with the subtlety of the report's analysis or to acknowledge that 
there might be other, equally authentic, Christian approaches to 
contemporary culture. Some of this difficulty can be laid at the feet of the 
report's authors, but most is a reflection of the unacknowledged dominance 
of suburban and consumeristic values in currently powerful sectors of the 


22 Paralleling the graffiti which accompanied the rebuilding of Hulme in 
Manchester in the 1990s when local people feared that homes on the rebuilt 
estate would be priced beyond their means. 
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church. The report's reception has revealed some important characteristics 
of suburban church life today. 

The social analysis of Mission-Shaped Church is, in many ways, 
balanced and cautious. It notes the powerful image of the network and 
its challenge to the integrity of place. It discerns the essential difference 
between recognising a trend and endorsing it: 

Community is increasingly being re-formed around networks, and 
people are less inclined to make lasting commitments.... the first is a 
change in the structure of community, with which the Church must 
engage.The second is a corrosive force the Church must resist...(p.7) 

Yet, whilst the report recognises that these two phenomena are not unre¬ 
lated, its recommendations are not based on the kind of ethical | or 
theological critique that could inform practices of resistance. Mission- 
Shaped Church is a creature of the suburban church in two vital respects. 
Firstly, its social analysis assumes a mobility and freedom to choose which, 
as it explicitly acknowledges, is not enjoyed by the urban or rural poor.The 
report describes one of its aims as being,"to increase choice ...."(p.109, ital¬ 
ics original), but its prescriptions are about wider choice for those 
accustomed to choosing rather than extending choice to the socially mar¬ 
ginal. Secondly, the assumption that a 'mixed economy' of expressions of 
church can be deployed without new models significantly changing the 
nature of the old, misunderstands the working of the market. It reveals an 
underlying belief that suburban experiences of choice and variety are 
unproblematic and essentially benign. 

This latter point emerges covertly in the report's concern to reassure 
readers that no such thing is intended. It goes to some lengths to describe 
how fresh expressions of church, modelled on networks rather than locality, 
might fit unthreateningly into an Anglican polity grounded explicitly in 
geography. But the report cannot avoid the connotations of its own 
vocabulary. The word 'fresh' is not just a synonym for new, and the report 
frequently adds words such as'vigour'and'enthusiasm'to its descriptions of 
the new models it promotes. The loaded terminology belies the stated 
commitment to mutuality. These are words drawn from marketing which 
appeal to desire and play down fixed or given identities, implying that these 
dynamic virtues can be acquired by shifting from one brand of religious 
practice to another. Like most marketing ventures, the report sets out its 
case in a series of assertions rather than evidence-based argument. Despite 
its stated commitment to resisting the loss of community, Mission-Shaped 
Church adopts tactics and values which buy into the very forces which it 
claims to abhor. In this, the report mirrors rather well the suburban story of 
new communities undermined by their unexamined internal logic. 

Much of Mission-Shaped Church is cautiously balanced in a very Anglican 
way. Less balanced have been some aspects of its reception in the church.The 
report's validation of new models of church has been seized upon by lobbies 
who have, for a long time, viewed the checks and balances of the parochial 
system as an impediment to their flourishing in a free market of religions. 



Towards a 
contextual 
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Because the report lacks a serious analysis of where power now lies within the 
churches, its promotion of a mixed economy parallels rather well a particular 
moment in British economic history - the abolition of Resale Price 
Maintenance in 1964. Although this may seem an odd suggestion, the parallel 
reveals something of the extent to which uncritical market thinking has per¬ 
meated ecclesial strategy. RPM protected small traders by fixing the retail price 
of many goods. As a result, the power of those companies which enjoyed 
economies of scale was constrained and small retailers (including those on 
suburban parades) flourished. Its abolition was promoted in the name of com¬ 
petition, consumer choice and the mixed economy. Why should those who 
were prepared to travel to supermarkets not enjoy lower prices? Why could 
consumers not combine the advantages of local shops with the price advan¬ 
tages of the big stores? But these benefits were promoted without equivalent 
attention to the downsides of unequal competition, with the consequences 
which are now only too visible in the changes to retailing (including suburban 
retailing) already noted. Mission-Shaped Church promotes a very similar dis¬ 
course of freedom, mobility and choice as if there were no discrepancies of 
power and no implicit consequences. At least some who promote "fresh 
expressions of church"know otherwise and are not slow to proclaim the death 
of the traditional parish and, with it, models of faithfulness and community 
which carry important Christian virtues. 

Very many Christians in the West want to see a counter-cultural church. 
What we can't agree about is which aspects of culture are demonic. In the 
debate on sexuality, currently disembowelling the Anglican Communion, it 
is telling that those who see intolerance of homosexuality as the touch¬ 
stone of anti-liberal 'orthodoxy' are very rarely critical of the culture of 
consumer capitalism, so firmly grounded in liberal assumptions, and deeply 
destructive of Christian notions of fidelity and responsibility. Powerful sec¬ 
tors in the churches seem so uninterested in the depredations of the global 
consumer economy that one must suspect them of wanting the church to 
help make the world safe for such a system to flourish.This is not what the 
authors of Mission-Shaped Church would have wanted, but the essentially 
suburban mind-set which the report embodies - weak on human interde¬ 
pendence, strong on choice; credulous about the benign nature of market 
models and fervent for the growth of the church - makes it an unlatched 
door for a dominant brand of marketized religion to push against. 

Having examined some of the ways in which the suburb undermines tradi¬ 
tional conceptions of community, it is worth asking whether the emphasis 
on communities which was so strong a feature of urban and rural contex¬ 
tual theologies is as theologically sustainable as it has appeared. There 
were certainly times in the 1980s when it felt as if the word'community'was 
being applied as an unquestionable virtue - the warm word which 
brooked no opposition. (In the churches,'community' has, in this respect, 
been replaced by'mission'). 

But it was not always so. Part of the self-image of the last twenty-five 
years was the conceit that the absurdities of the 1960s had been exposed 
and disposed of.Theological literature of that decade, such as Harvey Cox's 
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The Secular City (1965) came to be denounced as irredeemably dated and 
naVve. Certainly, with the failures of the planned concrete estates and car- 
dominated lifestyle looming large in recent memory, Cox's vision of the city 
as a place of potential and choice looks hopelessly optimistic. But the more 
serious theological arguments of his book have rarely been revisited. 23 
Cox celebrated the anonymity of the city (and of the suburb) for its 
redemptive potential. In the city, one could escape the consequences of 
being, as it were, one's grandparent's grandchild. Models of community 
forged in predominantly rural contexts were, for Cox, not only oppressive 
but worked strongly to deny the possibilities of metanoia : the heart of a 
gospel of repentance and redemption. 

In stressing this point, of course, Cox tended to miss the corrosive poten¬ 
tial of rootless, atomised, individualism and choice unconstrained by moral 
formation. Nor did his theology attend sufficiently to the way individualism 
and choice would come to provide the 'moral' case for unfettered market 
economics. Cox would have been appalled at the similarities between his 
work and the later theology of the market apologist, Michael Novak (1991). 
But keeping dubious company does not make Cox's theology negligible, 
although it is a child of its time. 

The ambiguities of suburbia suggest that we might find a hermeneutic 
key to a contextual theology of suburban life in a theological exploration of 
the 'both/and' aspects of Christian doctrine. The classic Christian eschato¬ 
logical vocabulary speaks of the rule of God as inaugurated but not yet fully 
realised; present and yet to come. We live in the theological interim - 
between Pentecost and the Parousia; between the coming of the Holy 
Spirit and the second coming of Christ; coping simultaneously with 
glimpses of heaven and the persistence of sin. Christian theology is, in this 
respect, well-placed to evaluate the ambiguities of complex creation and at 
the same time to approach moral judgements with a humility that recog¬ 
nises the problems of discernment and balance. For it is characteristic of 
the interim that God's truth is perceived in apparently contradictory ele¬ 
ments. To find the signs of salvation present within a world still mired in sin 
is to raise immediately the problem of how the things of God and the 
things of the Fall are to be distinguished, and to recognise the human 
capacity to mistake the one for the other. More than this, an interim theol¬ 
ogy recognises that, within a finite created order, that which is good and 
points to God may become a stumbling block and a tool of destruction if 
treated as holy and unchanging in itself. In other words, the danger of idol¬ 
atry is present even within those things which are - for now and in their 
proper context - true signs of God's presence and grace. Christian theology, 
therefore, requires a careful notion of correctives - opportunities to re-eval¬ 
uate cherished metaphors and priorities and the ability to discern the 
presence of God and the call of the gospel in things which appear to con- 


23 Coincidentally with the writing of this monograph, Elaine Graham has written a 
short reappraisal of Cox's The Secular City and its contemporary relevance in an 
article in The Church Times, 6 May 2005, p.10. 
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tradict long-held perspectives. In other words, a proper attention to classic 
Christian doctrine endorses the anti-universalist convictions of contextual 
theology and offers the possibility that theology may be able to preserve 
itself from mistaking trendiness for eternal truth. 

It becomes possible,then,to begin a moral and theological evaluation of 
suburbia which recognises the corrective possibility inherent in Cox's 
approach to the city. Anonymity may enable repentance and change, and 
thus suburban 'vices' are relativised instead of being denounced in the 
name of that shibboleth 'community'. If conceptions of neighbourly 
community are so central to the flourishing of both the inner city and the 
rural settlement, it may be that suburbia offers the corrective opportunity 
to reassert the importance of regeneration as a personal and not just a 
collective process. Communities are not always benign - they may become 
toxic. A way of life which preserves space for the dead past to remain buried 
may be making a significant theological point. The resurgence of 
community as a theological motif is a necessary corrective to much that is 
problematical about contemporary living, but that does not make it an 
unalloyed good. We need suburban models to prevent the rhetoric of 
community from becoming stifling and reactionary. 

That said, the dominance of suburban values and the creeping subur¬ 
banisation of other spaces should make us suspicious of the values which 
suburban life obscures or denies. In particular, it is important to consider 
Ward's point that the focus on endless desire has destroyed notions of fixed 
identity and the pursuit of goods that are not intrinsically marketable. 
Despite the theological centrality of metanoia, it remains that there is no 
possibility of repentance and reordering if there is no continuity of identity 
in relation to God. And the market economy's foundational belief in the 
impossibility of moral agreement eradicates the idea that 'the good' is any¬ 
thing other than that which I desire at this moment (Brown 2004a). Ward 
rightly identifies the fallacy enshrined in Faith in the City which credited the 
church with influence, power and resources far beyond its true means and 
significance. As a result, although the report sketched out an attempt at 
resistance to the depredations of market economics, it raised excessive 
expectations and, by focussing on practical measures in urban ministry, did 
not offer much of theological substance to underpin such action (Ward 
2000; Brown 2004a).The challenge of a contextual theology of the suburbs, 
then, is to find a vocabulary for faithfulness, authentically rooted in 
Christian theology and performable by marginal and socially weak congre¬ 
gations of Christian people. 

In contrast to the enthusiasm for novel modes of 'being church' 
epitomised in Mission-Shaped Church, it is worth considering the idea that, 
to do a familiar thing in an unfamiliar context may be to do something 
radically new. If Grace Davie is right that key virtues - such as duty and 
obligation, and doing something because it is intrinsically worth doing 
regardless of immediate personal benefit - are dying out in Western 
Europe, the churches must ask whether anything authentically Christian 
can remain in a church which accepts such trends as inevitable. Rather than 
a premature acceptance of the 'inevitable', the power of resistance 
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contained within traditions of Christian practice is well worth revisiting.The 
idea, for example, of saying prayers, alone or collectively, at regular times; 
the notion that the Eucharist binds communicants into a divine and global 
fellowship united in the image of sacrifice; the thought that baptism may 
be more than a personal insurance policy and might mark not only 
personal regeneration but also symbolise the regenerative presence of the 
church within political and economic life^ - these could become 
powerfully subversive concepts if the voices preaching a theology of 
success to the suburban church dared take them up instead. 

Indeed, one can interpret the churches'drive for mission and embrace of 
novelty (and hence its collusion with suburban consumer culture) as a new 
phase in its reaction to perceived decline and marginalisation. If Faith in the 
City was part of the phase of denial, Mission-Shaped Church seems to be 
grounded in the belief that the answers to ecclesial marginalisation lie 
within the very culture which has denied and belittled the virtues for which 
Christian faith hitherto stood. The title of Faith in the City was deliberately 
chosen to embody the Commission's assertion that they had found faith 
alive and well within the inner cities. Faith in Suburbia might make the same 
claim only of isolated pockets which defy the mainstream mind-set of sub¬ 
urban life. Such a report would point to the ambiguities which suburban 
life presents to simplistic theologies of community and individualism, but 
would be careful to explore what the church's counter-cultural calling 
might require in the suburban context. 

As the third volume of the trilogy, Faith in Suburbia might even propose that 
the rural and urban churches have had it relatively easy. At least in the inner city 
and the country settlement there are vestiges of social solidarity and a sense of 
shared need upon which new communities and faithful churches might be con¬ 
structed, even when these virtues are expressed through the medium of 
protest. Urban uprisings and Countryside Campaigns are hard to imagine in the 
suburban context If the suburbs face a crisis, they will find it difficult to discover 
a voice which can articulate the moral and economic cul-de-sac in which they 
find themselves, since suburban people share little common narrative or lan¬ 
guage. Faithful suburban churches may therefore have to reconcile themselves 
to being small and 'unsuccessful; relinquishing even a residual sense that 
growth is evidence of spiritual virtue.That is not to promote a kind of persecu¬ 
tion theology of the kind which Shanks critiques. The point is to understand 
that, in the suburbs, to be in a minority is not to be without significant economic 
and social power. 

Urban theology exemplified contemporary plurality in ways which 
informed the study of Christian Ethics as well as the disciplines of pastoral 
and contextual theology. Rural theology has done much to restore a con¬ 
sciousness of the church as a body with an effective narrative of community 
for today. It may be that suburban theology will play the spotlight on the 

24 I am indebted to Wendy Dackson for this insight into the nature of baptism 
which, she argues, is of crucial importance in understanding the political 
ecdesiology of William Temple. The sacrament of baptism secures the church's 
commitment to those who are not yet its members. (Dackson 2004). 

| 
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extent of social atomisation, the attenuated anthropology bequeathed by 
consumerism, and the spiritual implications of rootlessness, in ways which 
illuminate bigger theological questions. In contrast to the ecclesial snake-oil 
salesmen who peddle a consumeristic faith, suburban theology might 
revisit the early history of the suburban church to generate new social ties 
in an assembly of displaced people and thus enable rootless communities 
to be at least moderately functional. As suburbia becomes more obviously 
ethnically integrated, there are conversations to be had about how other 
faiths do social analysis and theology in fragmentary contexts.Yet to be writ¬ 
ten is the story of hitherto hidden suburban populations - the gay history of 
suburbia and the stories of other minorities who found the anonymity of the 
suburbs to be worth the pretence of social conformity so that difference 
could be traded for safety. 25 Already there is an important story to be heard 
about growing old in the suburbs. 

The point here is not that suburban theology should mimic work already 
done in the rural and urban contexts in some spirit of "me too'/let alone "we 
are the victims now" Rather, there is an authentic story about the suburbs 
which generates a distinctive social analysis and which enriches all contex¬ 
tual theology. However, context alone is not enough - we have to give an 
account of how suburban issues are authentically theological. 

Crucially, the suburbs reveal the dangers of an ecclesiology which neg¬ 
lects enduring narratives of identity and community and attempts instead 
to sanctify the thin stories of personhood and relationships which suburban 
life has generated. Suburban models of church seek to supplant a theology 
of place with an image of the network - yet without identifying what the 
warp and weft of the net will be. In practice, the net is a series of connections 
between chosen, rather than given identities - people who live like me and 
believe what I believe - and power and resources flow through the network 
from like to like.The result is not only a church robbed of the kind of diver¬ 
sity which safeguards against self-righteous error but one which is blown 
about by half-understood social trends and self-interested punditry.This is 
not only detrimental to the rural and urban churches whose specific con¬ 
cerns and insights are written out of the script but undermines good 
religion everywhere. John Atherton has described the'double whammy'fac- 
ing the urban church where faith is most marginal to people's lives in 
precisely those places where the people are most marginalized from wider 
society. 2 ** But if we start talking about good religion - authentic, rooted 


25 Melita Norwood, the spy who passed secrets to the Soviet Union (died June 
2005), was the daughter of a Latvian Emigre who gravitated to the suburbs. Her 
unostentatious life in a South London suburban semi' was the cause of much 
comment and surprise when her activities were unmasked. Her husband, himself 
a Jewish refugee from Russia who changed his name from Nussbaum, had been 
a long-standing colleague of my father's.Their suburb was my suburb. 

26 J. Atherton 2003. Atherton's concern for the future of the urban church makes 
him over-sympathetic to the model of the networked church. A better- 
developed contextual theology of suburbia would have alerted him to the 
potential for that model to be manipulated in the interests of the powerful. 
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faith which taps into major narratives about belonging within the universal 
church as well as local narratives about being the church in this place - is 
there not a 'double whammy'of a more theological nature to be identified 
in suburbia? In the suburbs, the resources of community, overlapping gen¬ 
erations, social obligation, and conceptions of duty and belonging across 
difference are often no more than vestigial.The image of the successful sub¬ 
urban church is often founded upon a mirage - the simulacrum of faith 
rather than faith in the embodied sense which the church has historically 
understood to be authentically Christian. 

Faith in Suburbia would certainly test the prophetic nature of contextual 
theology, for some suburbs face new levels of marginalization with few social 
or spiritual resources for resistance, and others face enduring wealth, insularity 
and moral blindness. Suburbia is simultaneously a place where there is 
suffering, isolation and anomie, and the place where many who bear 
responsibility for social ills are to be found. So suburban theology cannot 
resort to championing and celebrating "people like us" but must cope with 
division, complexity and a sense of sin that goes beyond the parable of the 
sheep and the goats. Of course, all theology that aspires to be prophetic must 
do this, but its inescapability for suburban theology might help all contextual 
approaches to become more theologically discriminating. 

Ironically, it may be the suburbs that are the most pressing mission field 
in Britain today for where else has the popular notion of what it is to be 
human become so seriously divorced from Christian understandings? The 
suburban church that has sold out to market values offers little for those 
who sense the superficiality and heartlessness of consumer culture. St John 
has Jesus tell his disciples "You did not choose me, no, I chose you" (John 
15:16).When we reflect upon this, the un-Biblical emphasis of a church con¬ 
ceived on the model of the supermarket and grounded in an anthropology 
of fluid and self-chosen identity, becomes absolutely apparent. 

All contextual theologies have to beware of treating their context as a 
single phenomenon. Rowntree and others have given us a subtle analysis 
which differentiates types of suburban experience without denying the 
validity of suburbia as a category. But it then becomes clear that the typol¬ 
ogy of urban/rural/suburban needs to be understood alongside another 
set of criteria with a more overt economic dimension. Choice and power 
-two key concerns of contextual theology - operate in suburbia in highly 
complex and interesting ways, as studies of suburban marginalization sug¬ 
gest. Similarly, wealth and poverty can no longer be discussed as if 
geography alone defined their incidences.This is true in the rural and urban 
contexts, but perhaps is seen most clearly in the suburbs, which are not 
simply places defined as non-urban and non-rural, but have a complex his¬ 
tory and sociology of their own. Since Faith in the City and Faith in the 
Countryside, the emphasis in contextual theology has drifted away from 
economics to focus more on culture (see Markham 1997). I submit that it is 
time for rural and urban theologians alike to reconsider the place of eco¬ 
nomics in their analyses.The spur to do this might come from reassessing 
how we look at theology and place in suburbia where the theological 
potential is very rich indeed. 
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